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Ta acknowledgment which prefaces the catalogue of a temporary exhibition is 
customarily devoted to a word of thanks to the lenders. In this instance however, we have a greater 
opportunity. Being a joint venture it is unnecessary for the Toronto Gallery and the Toledo 
Museum to thank each other for their respective contributions to it; but in both Toledo and Toronto 
men and women of sensitivity and vision have realized that a city’s culture is measured in large 
part by its possessions of the world’s masterpieces of art and its people’s pleasure in them. To those 
far-seeing people who have contributed to the high standing which our collections have attained, 
either through the gift of works of art or of the funds to purchase them, we express our appreciation. 
We are equally grateful for many things which because of limitations of space or the hazards of 


transporting delicate and irreplaceable objects are not included in this exhibition. 
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I has been the custom of museums to offer their 

visitors a succession of exhibitions which more often 
than not have little or nothing to do with their own 
collections. In turn, visitors tend to stay away from 
the building until an exhibition appears which they 
want to see. This builds up a habit of mind which de- 
tracts from the interest, information and good experience 
which can be derived from repeated visits to see 


familiar things. 


A work of art measures its greatness, among other 
things, by its inexhaustibility, and The Toledo Museum 
of Art and The Art Gallery of Toronto have joined to 
present to their respective citizens a number of paint- 


ings without exception drawn from their own collections. 


The limited number selected are among the best in the 
two collections and can be regarded as good examples 
of the work of painters who have earned the recognition 
of their colleagues and the public. The exhibition ranges 
from the 15th Century to the present day and in conse- 
quence embraces the wide variations in viewpoint and 
technique which have occurred in these five centuries. 
Civilization might be defined as the art of getting along 
with one’s neighbors, or the effort of mankind to come 
to terms with himself and nature, and these paintings 
indicate in various ways solutions the individual painters 
have found. Quotations from their own writings and 
those of contemporaries have been added to indicate 


further the aims of individuals and groups. 


In an introductory room of panels an attempt has been 


made, however, to suggest the connection between them: 


for, in spite of variations, the underlying concepts of art 
seem to be permanent in much the same way as do the 
basic ideas of civilization. At all times painters have 
explored the possibilities of line, space and light as media 
for defining and expressing their emotional convictions to 
others. This continuity of preoccupation is apparent 
in their paintings which are built up to give the illusion 
of solid objects and of space in endless combinations 
and degree. ‘These combinations spring both from the 
individuality of the painter and from the climate of his 
human and natural environment and provide an inex- 


haustible field of exploration for the visitor. 





“By beauty of shapes I do not mean, as most people would 
suppose, the beauty of living things or of pictures, but, to 
make my point clear, [| mean straight lines and circles, 
and shapes, plain or solid, made from them by lathe, ruler 
and square. These are not, like other things, beautiful 


relatively. but always and absolutely.” 
—PLATO 
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I. CHRIST CARRYING THE CROSS 


Giovanni Bellini Venetian, ca. 1430-1516. Oil on panel, 191%” x 153%” Painted 1505-10. 
Albrecht Diirer may have seen this picture, an example of the Italian painting he admired, when he 
visited Venice and met Bellini between 1505 and 1507. On February 7th, 1506, he wrote: “Amongst 
the Italians I have many g sood friends who warn me not to eat and drink with rhete painters. Many of 
them are my enemies, And. they copy my work in the churches and wherever they can find it, and then 
they revile it and say that it was not in the antique manner and therefore not good. But Giovanni 
Bellini has highly praised me before many nobles. He wanted to have something i mine, and himself 
came to me and asked me to paint him something and said he would pay well for it. And all men tell 
me what a God-fearing man he is, so that | am well-disposed toward him from the outset. He is very 
old, but is still the best painter of them all.” 
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2. BLACKWELL'S BRIDGE 
American, 1882-1925. 


George W. Bellows Oil on canvas, 331%” x 44”. 
Painted 1909, Signed. 

The muscular vigour of Bellows’ painting feeds the doctrines he taught his 
pupils: ““The ideal artist is he who knows everything, feels everything, experiences 
everything, and retains his experience in a spirit of wonder and feeds upon it with 
creative lust. He is therefore best able to select and order the components best 
suited to fulfill any given desire. The ideal artist is the superman. He uses 
every possible power, spirit, emotion conscious or unconscious to arrive at 


his ends.’ 
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2B. COSIMO DE MEDICI 


4ngelo Bronzino Italian, 1503-1572. Oil on wood, 41” x 305%”. Painted 1546-1550 
Bronzino has endowed his figure of Cosimo with the exaggerated “grazia” or grace that was the ideal 
in manners current in the Florentine court of his day. “Tt Heneed from earlier High Renaissance 
society and had been best described in the book “The Courtier” by Castiglione: “The Courtier ought 


to accompany all his doings, gestures, demeanours, finally all his motions with a grace. And ihe 
me thinke, ye put for a sauce to every good thing without which all his other properties and condi- 


tions are little worth.” 
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#. FATHER AND SONS 


Bartholomaeus Bruyn, the younger German, 1530-1610. Oil on- oak, 221%” x 17% 
Though Bruyn was not born until Albrecht Diirer was two years dead, Bruyn’s painting as it appears in this fect w ‘. 
its narrow space and crowded figure- -arrangement still adhered closely to German traditions which Diirer had lamented in 
comparing northern and Italian art: ‘It is evident that the German painters are not a little skillful with their hand and in the 
use of colours, though they have as yet been wanting in the art of measurement, also in perspective, and other like matters.” 


In admiration for Italian grandeur Diirer would probably have overlooked the quiet diminutive pathos of “Father and Sons.’ 
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oe WESTERN FOREST 


Emily Carr Canadian, 1871- 
1945. Oil on canvas, 4915” : 
ous Painted about 1931, 


Signed. 











“Woods you are very sly, picking those moments when you are quiet and off guard to reveal yourselves to us, folding us in 
your calm, accepting us to the sway, the rhythm of your spaces, space interwoven with the calm that rests forever in you. For 
all that you stand so firmly rooted, so still, you quiver, there is movement in every leaf. Woods you are not only a group of 
trees. Rather you are low space intertwined with growth.” —Emily Carr 
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{LF-PORTRAIT 


Giorgio de Chirico French, 1888-_ . Oil on canvas, 151” x 201%”, Signed. 
“Everything has two aspects: The current aspect, which we see feals always 
pa which ordinary men see, and the ghostly and metaphysical aspect, which only 
rare individuals may see in moments of clairvoyance and metaphysical abstrac- 
aes A work of art must narrate something that does not appear within its out- 
line. The objects and figures represented in it must likewise poetically tell you 
of pS that 1 is far away from them and also of what their shapes s materially 
hide from us —de Chirico, 1919 
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Je PASTORAL LANDSCAPE 


Claude de Lorrain French, 1600-1682. Oil on canvas, 1924” x 261%” 

“I would therefore recommend it to your friend to place at the head of his list 
Claude, Titian, the two Poussins, Salvator Rosa, and Francesco Mola, together 
with Turner and the best of the modern artists , Whom I cannot be supposed as 
meaning to exclude after what I have already sta of the English school. [ would 
have him study them all, and master their ‘principles and examine their masses 
of light and shadow and colour; observe what are the shapes of these, and how they 
recall and balance each other; and by what lines, whether of light, shadow, or 
colour the eye travels throughout the pictures. Washington “Allston writing 
advice for a student in 1827. 
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3. PORTRAIT OF YOUNG WOMAN 


Joos Van Cleve Flemish, 1480/90-1540. Oil on Wood, 167%” x 135%”. Painted about 1525 
“Very great charm of light and shade is to be found in the faces of those who sit in the doors of 
dark houses. The eyes of the observer see the shaded part of such faces darkened by the shade of 
the house, and the illuminated part of them brightened by the luminosity of the atmosphere. 
From this intensification of light and shadow the faces gain relief, for the illuminated part has 
almost imperceptible shadows and the shaded part has almost imperceptible lights. This manner 
of treating and intensifying light and shadows adds much to the beauty of faces.” 

—Leonardo da Vinci 
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9%. THE ELECTOR OF BRANDEN.- 
BURG, MARTIN LUTHER, AND HIS 
FRIENDS 


Lucas Cranach, The Elder German, 1472- 
1553. Oil on wood, 277%” x 1534” 
“Painting is possessed of a divine power, 
for not only, as is said of friendship, does 
it make the absent present, but it also, 
after many centuries, makes the dead 
almost alive, so that they are recognized 
with great admiration for the artist, and 
with great delight.”’-— Leon Battista 
dlberti. 1404-1472. 
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10. PORTRAIT OF A 
GENTLEMAN 
Jacques Louis David 


French, 1748-1825. Oilon 


canvas, 46” x 35”, Signed. 


Sculpturesque forms were David’s conscious ambition as he explained in several statements to his 
pupils: “I want to try to avoid the theatrical gestures and expressions which modern artists have 
entitled ‘expressive paintings’ ” (1800). “I want to work in a pure Greek style. I feed my eyes on 
antique statues, I even have the intention of imitating some of them. The Greeks had no scruples 
about copying a composition, a gesture, a type that had already been accepted and used. They put 
all their attention and all their art on perfecting an idea that had been already conceived.” (1796) 
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Il. PORTRAIT OF B. J. BLOMMERS 


Thomas Eakins. American, 1844-1916. Oil on canvas, 231%” x 1934”. Painted in 
I 904, Signed on back. 

“Look at these portraits well. Forget for the moment your school, forget the fashion. 
Do not look for the expected, and the chances are that you will find yourself, through the 
works, in close contact with a man who was a man, strong, profound, and honest, and 
above all, one who had attained the reality of beauty in matter as it is; who was in 
love witht the great mysterious nature as manifested in man and things, who had no 
need to falsify ic make romantic, or to sentimentalize to make beautiful.” —Robert Henri 
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12. THE HARVEST WAGGON 


Thomas Gainsborough English, 1727-1788. Oil on canvas, 48” x 59”. 
Painted about 1784, Signed. 

Gainsborough’s early interest in landscape did not disappear when he left his native 
Suffolk for fashionable and sophisticated Bath and London; his attitude, however, 
changed from a straightforward acceptance of fact to romantic idealization. It 
is a tired dweller in cities who paints here, and writes in a letter: 

“Pm sick of portraits and wish very much to take my viol-da gamba and walk 
off to some sweet village, where I can paint landscape and enjoy the fag-end 
of life in quietness and ease.” —Gainsborough in a letter of June 4th, 1768 
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E33. JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 


Walter Greaves __ British, 18412-1930. — Oil on Canvas, 3014” x 251%” — Painted in 1877, Signed. 
“Tt is impossible to speak of Walter Greaves without mentioning Whistler, nor could anything 
be more reverent or more gratefully recognizant than the younger man’s attitude toward the 
master to whom he owed so much, and who at times exercised so deep and so deliberate an 
influence over his pupil’s artistic personality, and production.” —Christian Brinton 
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14. THE HOLY FAMILY 


Giovanni Antonio Guardi Italian, 1698- 
1760. Oil on canvas, 451%” x 377%". 
“The painter must so paint each of his 
works that it will look well designed, 
judiciously arranged, gracefully coloured, 
and be such as will incite to devout feel- 
ings if it is sacred and to noble thoughts 
if it is not. Thus he will please the 
painter with the design, the learned with 
the arrangement, the simple with the 
colours, the religious with the devoutness, 
and men of honor with the magnanimity. 
—Pietro da Cortona, Florence, 1652 
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45. PORTRAIT OF A MAN 


Frans Hals Dutch, 1580-1666. Oil on canvas, 50” x 40”. Painted 1648, Signed. 
“Don’t think that Frans Hals was drunk when he painted his vital pictures. Let the 
romancing historian think so, but just look at one of his heads and realize that cool 
generalship and positive, immediate decision were necessary to place those solid forms 
in action and to render so much completion with such simple strokes. Wonderful 
judgment in the conception and execution of these works. A great order in them. The 
whole thing an invention. No copying. He must have had a fine working mind and he 
must have used it as its master. III bet his tools were the best, and everything in the right 
condition, and the right place, for immediate use.” —Robert Henri 
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1G. FLOWER GIRL 


Carl Hofer German, 1878- . Oil on canvas, 397%” x 3215”, Signed. 
“For me each picture has its own laws; I try to develop its form from the inmost nature of the thing painted. It will differ 
characteristically from the next picture, for only paintings done from the same sequence of images can be similar . . . | want 
my work to be known, not only by its exterior peculiarities: color, ‘palette,’ or uniqueness, but by its spiritual affinity and 
intricate consistency . . . I profess no theories, for then I should have to carry them to their conclusion, which is to say. ad 
absurdum. Degree of novelty is for me no criterion of value.” —Carl Hofer 
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17. THE OLIVES 


George Inness American, 1825-1894. Oil on canvas, 20” x 30”. Painted 
in 1873, Signed. 

Inness chose a course mid-way between loose impressionism on the one hand 
and detailed realism on the other, defining his position carefully in a letter of 
1884: “We are all subjects of impressions, and some of us legitimates seek to con- 
vey our impressions to others. In the art of communicating impressions lies 
the power of generalizing without losing that logical connection of parts to the 
whole which satisfies the mind. The elements of this, therefore, are solidity of 
objects and transparency of shadows in a breathless atmosphere through which 
we are conscious of spaces and distances. By the rendering of these elements we 
suggest the invisible side of painting, and the want of that grammar gives to 
pictures either the flatness of the silhouette or the vulgarity of an over-strained 
objectivity or the puddling twaddle of Preraphaelism.” 


GreY OF J.eD. ROBINSON IN MEMORY OF HIS WIFE TO*THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 
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13. MARQUESA CASATI 


Augustus John English, 1877- . Oil on canvas, 38” x 27”. Painted 1918-19. 
“In every case the pleasure of psychological discovery is evident, and though 
a fine probity checks comment or stress, the work glows with its intimation 
of the draughtsman’s liveliest interest in his sitter. The sense of reality finds 
reinforcement in the sense of sympathy.” —— ee arp 
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19. THE FAMILY AT DINNER 


Mathieu Le Nain French, 1607-1677. Oil on canvas, 3334” x 4434”. 
Painted 1645-1655. 

“Expression, in my opinion, is a naive and natural resemblance (true to nature) 
of the things which are to be represented. It is necessary and appears in all 
aspects of painting and a picture could not be perfect without expression. It 
is expression that marks the true character of each thing; by means of it is the 
nature of bodies discerned, the figures seem to have movement and all that 
is pretence appears to be truth.” —Charles Le Brun 
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20. ROCK, PINE AND SUNLIGHT, NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Arthur Lismer Canadian, 1885- . Oilon canvas, 36” x44”. Painted in 1920. 
“There are many pictures that are merely a reproduction of nature—a copy 
of a scene; this one is different. It is an interpretation of something that we 
have experienced ourselves. We know our country through our interpreters, 
the poets, painters and musicians, and because they present aspects of life 
that we feel but cannot express for ourselves. This picture is an expression 
of what we feel about the beauty of Canada. It is a symbol of Canadian 
character—sturdy, vigorous and direct.”—Arthur Lismer commenting on 


“The West Wind” by Tom Thomson. 
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21. ANTONIN PROUST 


Edouard Manet 

French, 1832-1883. 

Oil on canvas, 511%” x 381%", 
Signed. 


In a letter of 1880, to his friend Proust, Manet commented on this portrait as follows: “For three weeks now, your portrait 
has been at the Salon, badly hung on a cut panel near a door and criticized still worse. But it is my fate to be vilified, and | 
accept it philosophically. Nevertheless you would hardly believe how difficult it is to place a figure alone on a canvas, and to 
concentrate all the interest on this single and unique figure and still keep it living and real... Ah, if only later someone does 
not have the idea of fastening this portrait on a public collection! I have always been horrified by the mania of piling up 
works of art without leaving space between the frames, the way the latest novelties are put on the shelves of a department store. 


> 


Well, time will tell. We are in the hands of fate.’ 
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22. VETHEUIL EN ETE 


Claude Monet French, 1840-1926. Oil on canvas, 26” x 35”. Painted 1879. 
For Monet the brilliance of sunshine was enough; and it is characteristic of 
his limited self-formed faith in painting’s concern with seeing alone that. in 
summarizing the art metaphorically, he should do so in terms of one other 
sense, that of taste: “Since the appearance of impressionism, the official salons, 
which used to be brown, have become blue, green and red,” he wrote in 1915, 
“but chocolate or peppermint, they are all confections.” 
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233. REST ON THE 
mini CO RCYPT 


Bernard van Orley 
Flemish, c.1491-1512. 
Dil and gesso on panel, 
B4Y4” x 2914”. Painted 
about 1518. 





“A good painter is to paint two main things, namely, man and the working of man’s mind. The first is easy, the second difficult. 
S } I y 8 


for it is to be represented through the gestures and movements of the limbs. And these may best be learned from the dumb 
who make them more clearly than any other sort of men.” —Leonardo da J inci 
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24. THE STEAM JET 


Arthur Osver American, 1912- . Oil on canvas, 36” x 43%". Painted in 1946, 
Signed. 

“Arthur Osyer would rather paint a smoke-stack than a tree. Born on Chicago’s 
Maxwell Street 35 years ago, and trained at the Art Institute of Chicago, he 
is a happy product of our increasingly urban society, a city landscape painter, 
an urban artist. Right now he and his wife (a former fellow art student) live 
in an apartment overlooking the roofs of Long Island City, across the East 
River from Manhattan. So he paints roof-tops and buildings. He says that 
if he lived near a round-house he would paint locomotives—anything except 
the trees, hills and streams that have traditionally provided landscape painters 


with subject matter.” —John D. Morse 
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25. THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 


Joachim Patinir Flemish, 1475 /80-1524 Oil on.wood, 1234” x 174%”. 
“If the painter wishes to see enchanting beauties, he has the power to en te 
them. If he wishes to see monstrosities, whether terrifying or ludicrous and 
laughable, or pitiful, he has the power and authority to create them. If he 
wishes to produce towns or deserts, if in the hot season he wants cool and shady 
places, or in the cold season warm places, he can make them. If he wants 
valleys, if from high mountaintops he wants to survey vast stretches of 
country, if beyond me wants to see the horizon on the sea, he has the power to 
create all this; and likewise, if from deep valleys he wants to see high moun- 
tains or from high mountains deep valleys and beaches. Indeed, whatever 
exists in the universe, whether in essence, in act, or in the imagination, the 
painter has first in his mind and then in his Hands His hands are of such 
excellence that they can present to our view simultaneously whatever well- 
proportioned harmonies real things exhibit piecemeal.”— reonardo da Vinci 
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26. THE GREEN 
JARDINIERE 


Auguste Renoir 

French, 1841-1919. Oil on 
canvas, 361%” x 27". 
Painted in 1882, Signed. 





5} 





“If the painter works directly from nature, he ultimately looks for nothing but momentary 


effects; he does not try to compose, and soon gets monotonous. It is not enough for a painter to 
be a clever craftsman—he must love to ‘caress’ his canvas too.” —Renoir 
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27. LANDSCAPE 


Théodore Rousseau French, 1812-1867. Oil on wood, 1614” x 247%”, Signed. 
“Do you understand now that all that my intelligence rejects is in direct ratio 
to all that my heart has desired and that the spectacle of the intolerance 
and the crimes of humanity is as powerful a force in the exercise of my art as 
the funds of serene contemplation that I have been able to gather together 
since childhood? Believe me, everything comes from the universal; one must 
partake in order to give life. Whatever interest the accidents of time, religion, 
custom or history may have given one in the representation of the particular, 
nothing is worth the understanding of the universal agency of air, the model 
of the infinite.” —Théodore Rousseau. 
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28. THE ELEVATION OF THE CROSS 


Sir Peter Paul Rubens Flemish, 1577-1640. Oil on canvas, 28” x 52” 
“Many painters . . . achieve in the first sketch of their work, as though guided 
by a sort of fire of inspiration, something of the good and a certain measure 
of boldness; but afterwards, in finishing it, the boldness vanishes, and nothing 
is left of the good that the first fire produced. And this happens because very 
often, in finish, they consider the parts and not the whole of what they are 
executing, and thus, growing cold in spirit, they come to lose their vein 
of boldness.” —Vasari 
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29. PORTRAIT OF DR. JOSEPH JOACHIM, VIOLINIST 


John Singer Sargent Anglo-American, 1856-1925. Oil on canvas, 376" x 324%". 
Painted in 1904, Signed. 
“He may be inaccessible at times; for example, he has no use for art dealers; 
but to those who know him he is a charming companion. He is a remarkable 
linguist and has travelled widely. He would have made a great musician had he 
not focussed his attention upon art. I have listened to him playing the piano almost 
by the hour, and giving the most beautiful improvisations—an endless, bewilder- 
ing flood of pure melody, flying carelessly off his finger tips.”’ 

—William Howe Downes 
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30. THE BLUE NECKLACE 


Eugene I. Speicher American, 1883- . Oil on canvas, 40 1g” x 3314”. Painted in 1937, Signed. 
“T believe in skill properly used, and know of no master who is not a master craftsman. Sheer 
essence can only be thrown into vivid relief by the conquering of one’s means. My work can be 
no greater than | am, and continual enrichment of my life is of great concern to me. Any subject 
that releases me and sets my creative faculties in motion, I believe to be an adequate subject. It 
is what I take to the subject that is of importance. When I successfully express myself, my work 
is auto-biographical, and registers what appreciation and understanding of life I have.” 
—kEugene Speicher 
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31. DAEDALUS AND 
ICARUS 


Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
Flemish, 1599-1641. 

Oil on canvas, 441%” x 331%”, 
Painted about 1620. 





Van Dyck has here observed an accepted principle of seventeenth century composition which was 
noted by The Sieur de Chantelou in his record of conversations with the Italian Bernini: “. . . he 
said that during his studies he had discovered that one of the most important points for a student 
to bear in mind concerning the posture of a figure is that it should have a natural stance. Seldom 
does a man, unless he is very old, rest his weight on more than one leg. The artist must be careful 
to reproduce this posture accurately and make the shoulder on the side of the leg bearing the;weight 
of the body lower than the other. If one of the arms is raised, it should always be the one on the 
side opposite the leg bearing the body. If this maxim is disregarded, the figure will lack grace and 
violence will be done to nature. Observing good antique statues, he had found that they all 
conform to this rule.” 
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32. THE WHEAT FIELD 


Vincent van Gogh French, 1853-1890. 

Oil on canvas, 29” x365%". Painted in 1888-89. 

“Ts it not emotion, the sincerity of one’s feeling for nature, 
that draws us, and if the emotions are sometimes so strong 
that one works without knowing one works, when some- 
times the strokes come with a sequence and a coherence 
like words in a speech or a letter, then one must remember 
that it has not always been so, and that in the time to come 
there will again be heavy days, empty of inspiration . . . 
Do not think that I would create a feverish state artificially 
but do understand that I am in the midst of complex 
calculation which results in a succession of canvases painted 
quickly, one after the other, but calculated for a long time 
beforehand. So that, when anyone says that such and 
such was done too quickly, you can answer that they have 
looked at it too quickly.”—Van Gogh writing to his brother 
Theo in the summer of 1888. 
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Gre atetu acknowledgment is made to D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., for 
permission to quote from ‘““The Life, Art and Letters of George Inness” by George Inness Jr.. and 
to the Magazine of Art for permission to quote from an article on Arthur Osver by John D. Morse 
in their issue of May, 1947. Permission to reprint from other sources has been requested as follows: 
from J. B. Lippincott Company, ‘The Art Spirit” by Robert Henri; from Oxford University Press, 
“Growing Pains” by Emily Carr; from Little, Brown and Company, “John 5S. Sargent” by William 
Howe Downes; from Alfred A, Knopf, “The Painting of George Bellows” by Emma 5S. Bellows, 


and “Renoir” by Ambroise Vollard. 
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